CHAPTER  I* 


1673— Of  the  First  Voyage  Made  by  Father  Marquette 
Toward  New  Mexico,  and  How  the  Design  was  Con- 
ceived. 


ATHER  MARQUETTE  had  long  projected  this  enter- 
"~i  prise  impelled  by  his  ardent  desire  of  extending-  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  making  Him  known 
and  adored  by  all  nations  of  that  country.  He  beheld  him- 
self, as  it  were,  at  the  door  of  these  new  nations,  when,  in 
1670,  he  was  laboring  at  the  mission  of  Lapointe  du  St.  Es- 
prit, which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  lake  of  the  Otta- 
was.  He  even  saw  at  times  many  of  those  new  tribes,  con- 
cerning whom  he  gathered  all  the  information  that  he 
could.  This  induced  him  to  make  several  efforts  to  un- 
dertake the  enterprise,  but  always  in  vain ;  he  had  even 
given  up  all  hopes  of  succeeding,  when  the  Almighty  pre- 
sented him  the  following  opportunity : 

In  1673,  the  Cpmte  de  Frontenae,  our  Governor,  and 
M.  Talon,  then  our  intendant,  knowing  the  importance  of 
this  discovery,  either  to  seek  a  passage  from  here  to  the 
China  sea  by  the  river  which  empties  into  the  California 
or  Red  Sea,  or  to  verify  what  was  afterward  said  of  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Theguaio  and  Quivira,  which  border  on 
Canada,  and  where  gold  mines  are,  it  is  said,  abundant, 
these  gentlemen,  I  say,  both  at  the  same  time  selected  for 

*  J.  G.  Shea  s  Translation  of  "The  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of 
Father  James  Marquette  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi."  Prepared 
for  publication  by  Father  Claudius  Datalon  in  1678. 
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the  enterprise  the  Sieur  Jollyet,  whom  they  deemed  com- 
petent for  so  great  a  design,  wishing  to  see  Father  Mar- 
quette accompany  him. 

They  were  not  mistaken  in  their  choice  of  the  Sieur 
Jollyet,  for  he  was  a  young  man.  born  in  this  country,  ami 
endowed  with  every  quality  that  could  be  desired  in  such 
an  enterprise.  He  possessed  experience  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  languages  of  the  Ottawa  country,  where  he  had 
spent  several  years;  he  had  the  tact  and  prudence  so  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  a  voyage  equally  dangerous  and 
difficult;  and.  lastly,  lie  had  courage  to  fear  nothing  where 
all  is  to  be  feared,  lie  accordingly  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions entertained  of  him.  and  if.  after  having  passed  through 
dangers  of  a  thousand  kinds,  he  had  not  unfortunately 
been  wrecked  in  the  very  harbor— his  canoe  having  upsel 
below  the  Saut  St.  Louis,  near  Montreal,  where  he  lost  his 
men  and  papers,  and  only  escaped,  by  a  kind  of  miracle, 
with  his  life  — the  success  of  his  voyage  had  left  nothing  to 
he  desired. 


Section   I. 


1673— Departure  of  Father  James  .Marquette  for  the 
Discovery  of  the  Great  River.  Called  by  the  In- 
dians Mjssisipi,  which  Leads  to  New  Mexico. 


HE  day  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 

Virgin,  whom  I  had  always  invoked  since  I  have  been 
—  in  this  Ottawa  country,  to  obtain  of  God  the  grace  to 
be  able  to  \  isit  U\<>  nations  on  the  River  Missisipi,  was  iden- 
tically that  on  which  M.  Jollyet  arrived  with  orders  of  the 
Comte  de  Frontenac,  our  Governor,  and  M.  Talon,  nip' 
Intendant,  to  make  this  discovery  with  me.  I  was  the  more 
enraptured  at  this  good  news,  as  I  saw  my  designs  on  the 
point    of   being    accomplished,    and    myself    in    the    happy 
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necessity  uf  exposing  niy  life  for  the  salvation  of  all 
these  nations,  and  particularly  for  the  Illinois,  who  had, 
when  I  was  at  Lapointe  clu  St.  Esprit,  very  earnestly  en- 
treated me  to  carry  the  word  of  God  to  their  country. 

We  were  not  long  in  preparing  our  outfit,  although  we 
were  embarking  on  a  voyage  the  duration  of  which  we 
could  not  foresee.  Indian  corn,  with  some  dried  meat, 
was  our  whole  stock  of  provisions.  With  this  we  set  out 
in  two  bark  canoes,  M.  Jollyet,  myself,  and  five  men,  firmly 
resolved  to  do  all  and  suffer  all  for  so  glorious  an  enter- 
prise. 

It  was  un  the  17th  of  May,  1673,  that  we  started  from 
the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius  at  [the  "Point"  on  the  main- 
land near]  Michilimakinac,  where  I  then  was.  Our  joy 
at  being  chosen  for  this  expedition  roused  our  courage,  and 
sweetened  the  labor  of  rowing  from  morning  till  night.  As 
we  were  going  to  seek  unknown  countries,  we  took  all  pos- 
sible precautions,  that,  if  our  enterprise  was  hazardous, 
it  should  not  be  foolhardy :  for  this  reason  we  gathered 
all  possible  information  from  Indians  who  had  frequented 
those  parts,  and  even  from  their  accounts  traced  a  map 
of  all  the  new  country,  marking  down  the  rivers  on  which 
we  were  to  sail,  the  names  of  the  nations  and  places  through 
which  we  were  to  pass,  the  course  of  the  great  river,  and 
what  direction  we  should  take  when  Ave  got  to  it. 

Above  all.  I  put  our  voyage  under  the  protection  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Immaculate,  promising  her,  that  if  she  did 
us  the  grace  to  discover  the  great  river.  I  would  give  it  the 
name  of  Conception;  and  that  I  would  also  give  that  name 
to  the  first  mission  which  I  should  establish  among  these 
new  nations,  as  I  have  actually  done  among  the  Ilmois. 
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Section  TT. 

1673  — The  Father  Visits  by  the  Way  the  Wild-Oats 
Tribes— "What  These  Wild  Oats  Abe— He  Enters 
the  Bay  op  the  Fetid-  Some  Particulars  a.s  to  this 
Bay— He  Reaches  the  Fire  Nation. 

ITU  all  these  precautions,  we  made  our  paddles 
play  merrily  over  a  pari  of  Lake  Huron  and  thai  of 
the  Hindis  into  the  Bay  of  the  Fetid  [Green  Bay]. 
The  first  nation  that  we  met  was  that  of  the  Wild  Oats 
[Me-nom-o-nees  or  the  ' ''  Fol-Avoines, "  for  the  French  so 
called  both  the  grain  and  these  Indians].  I  entered  their 
river  to  visit  them,  as  we  have  preached  the  gospel  to 
these  tribes  for  some  years  past,  so  that  there  are  many 
good  Christians  among  them. 

The  wild  oats,  from  which  they  take  their  name,  as  they 
are  found  in  their  country,  are  a  kind  of  grass  which 
grows  spontaneously  in  little  rivers  with  slimy  bottoms, 
and  in  marshy  places;  they  are  very  like  the  wild  oats  that 
grow  up  among'  our  wheat.  The  ears  are  on  stalks  knotted 
at  intervals;  they  rise  above  the  water  about  the  month 
of  June,  and  keep  rising  till  they  float  about  two  feet 
above  it.  The  grain  is  not  thicker  than  our  oats,  but  is 
as  long  again,  so  that  the  meal  is  much  more  abundant. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  gather 
it  and  prepare  it  for  eating.  In  the  month  of  September, 
which  is  the  proper  time  for  this  harvest,  they  go  in  canoes 
across  these  fields  of  wild  oats,  and  shake  the  ears  on  their 
right  and  left  into  the  canoe  as  they  advance;  the  grain 
falls  easily  if  it  is  ripe,  and  in  a  little  while  their  provision 
is"  made.  To  clear  it  from  the  chaff,  and  strip  it  of  a 
pellicle  in  which  it  is  enclosed,  they  put  it  to  dry  in  the 
smoke  on  a  wooden  lattice,  under  which  they  keep  up  a 
small  fire  for  several  days.     When  the  oats  are  well  dried. 
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they  put  them  in  a  skin  of  the  form  of  a  bag:,  which  is 
then  forced  into  a  hole,  made  on  purpose,  in  the  ground; 
they  then  tread  it  out  so  long  and  so  well,  that  the  grain 
being  freed  from  the  chaff  is  easily  winnowed ;  after  which 
they  pound  it  to  reduce  it  to  meal,  or  even  impounded, 
boil  it  in  water  seasoned  with  grease,  and  in  this  way,  wild 
oats  are  almost  as  palatable  as  rice  would  be  when  not 
better  seasoned. 

I  informed  these  people  of  the  Wild  Oats  of  my  design 
of  going  to  discover  distant  nations  to  instruct  them  in 
the  mysteries  of  our  Holy  Religion ;  they  were  very  much 
surprised,  and  did  their  best  to  dissuade  me.  They  told 
me,  that  I  would  meet  nations  that  never  spare  strangers, 
but  tomahawk  them  without  any  provocation ;  that  the  war 
which  had  broken  out  among  various  nations  on  our  route, 
exposed  us  to  another  evident  danger — that  of  being  killed 
by  the  war  parties  which  are  constantly  in  the  field;  that 
the  Great  River  is  very  dangerous,  unless  the  difficult 
parts  are  known;  that  it  was  full  of  frightful  monsters 
who  swallowed  up  men  and  canoes  together;  that  there  is 
even  a  demon  there  who  can  be  heard  from  afar,  who 
stops  the  passage  and  engulfs  all  who  dare  approach;  last- 
ly, that  the  heat  is  so  excessive  in  those  countries,  that  it 
would  infallibly  cause  our  death. 

I  thanked  them  for  their  kind  advice,  but  assured  them 
that  1  could  not  follow  it,  as  the  salvation  of  souls  was 
concerned;  that  for  them,  I  should  be  too  happy  to  lay 
down  my  life;  that  I  made  light  of  their  pretended  demon, 
that  we  would  defend  ourselves  well  enough  against  the 
river  monsters;  and,  besides,  we  should  be  on  our  guard 
to  avoid  the  other  dangers  with  which  they  threatened  us. 
After  having  made  them  pray  and  given  them  some  in- 
struction, I  left  them,  and,  embarking  in  our  canoes,  we 
soon  after  reached  the  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  the  Fetid, 
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where  our  Fathers  labor  successively  in  the  conversion  of 
these  tribes,  having  baptized  more  than  two  thousand  since 
they  have  been  there. 

This  bay  bears  a  name  which  has  not  so  bad  a  mean- 
ing in  the  Indian  language,  for  they  call  it  rather  Salt 
Bay  than  Fetid  Bay,  although  among  them  it  is  almost 
the  same,  and  this  is  also  the  name  which  they  give  to 
the  sea.  This  induced  us  to  make  very  exact  researches  to 
discover  whether  there  were  not  in  these  parts  some  salt 
springs,  as  there  are  among  the  Iroquois,  but  we  could  not 
find  any.  We  accordingly  concluded  that  the  name  has; 
been  given  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  slime  and  mud 
there,  constantly  exhaling  noisome  vapors  which  cause  the 
loudest  and  longest  peals  of  thunder  that  I  ever  heard. 

The  bay  is  about  thirty  leagues  long,  and  eight  wide  at 
its  mouth ;  it  narrows  gradually  to  the  extremity,  where 
it  is  easy  to  remark  the  tide  which  has  its  regular  flow 
and  ebb,  almost  like  that  of  the  sea.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  examine  whether  they  are  real  tides,  whether  they  are 
caused  by  the  winds,  or  by  some  other  age;  whether  they 
are  winds,  out-riders  of  the  moon,  or  attached  to  her  suite, 
who  consequently  agitate  the  lake  and  give  it  a  kind  of 
flow  and  ebb,  whenever  the  moon  rises  above  the  horizon. 
What  I  can  certainly  aver  is,  that  when  the  water  is  quite 
tranquil,  you  can  easily  see  it  rise  and  fall  with  the  course 
of  the  moon,  although  I  do  not  deny  that  this  movement 
may  be  caused  by  distant  winds,  which  pressing  on  the 
centre  of  the  lake,  make  it  rise  and  fall  on  the  shore  in  the 
way  that  meets  our  eyes. 

We  left  this  bay  to  enter  a  river,  [Fox  river]  emptying 
into  it.  It  is  very  beautiful  at  its  mouth,  and  flows  gently  ; 
it  is  full  of  bustards,  duck,  teal  and  other  birds,  attracted 
by  the  wild  oats  of  which  they  are  very  fond:  but  when 
you  have  advanced  a  little  up  the  river,  it  becomes  very 
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difficult,  both  on  account  of  the  currents  and  of  the  sharp 
rocks  which  cut  the  canoes  and  the  feet  of  those  who  are 
obliged  to  drag  them,  especially  when  the  water  is  low. 
For  all  that  we  passed  the  rapids  safely,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached Machkoutens,  the  Fire  nation,  [" Mush-kooda' 
—  Uh-ke, ''  or  Prairie  land  tribes]  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
drink  the  mineral  waters  of  the  river  which  is  not  far 
from  this  town.  I  also  took  time  to  examine  an  herb,  the 
virtue  of  which  an  Indian,  who  possessed  the  secret,  had, 
with  many  ceremonies,  made  known  to  Father  Alloues. 
Its  root  is  useful  against  the  bite  of  serpents,  the  Almighty 
having  been  pleased  to  give  this  remedy  against  a  poison 
very  common  in  the  country.  It  is  very  hot,  and  has  the 
taste  of  powder  when  crushed  between  the  teeth.  It  must 
be  chewed  and  put  on  the  bite  of  the  serpent.  Snakes  have 
such  an  antipathy  to  it,  that  they  fly  from  one  rubbed 
with  it.  It  produces  several  stalks  about  a  foot  long,  with 
pretty  long  leaves,  and  a  white  flower,  much  like  the  gilly- 
flower. I  put  some  into  my  canoe  to  examine  it  at  leisure,* 
while  we  kept  on  our  way  toward  Maskoutens,  where  we  ar- 
rived on  the  7th  of  June. 


*  A  fine  description  of  the  so-called  "Indian  turnip,"  or  triphyllum, 
quite  common  throughout  the  northwest,  and  held  as  an  antidote  for 
snake    bite.— H.    W.    B. 
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Suction  III. 

1673  — Description  of  the  Village  of  Maskoutens — What 
Transpired  Between  the  Father  and  the  Indians— 
The  French  Begin  to  Enter  a  New  and  Unknown 
Country,  and  Reach  the  Missisipi. 

"ERE  we  are  then  at  Maskoutens.  [Prairie  or  Fire 
made  lands,  as  their  name  implies.]  This  word  in 
Algonquin,  may  mean  Fire  nation,  and  that  is  the 
name  given  to  them.  This  is  the  limit  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  the  French,  for  they  have  not  yet  passed  beyond  it. 
This  town  is  made  up  of  three  nations  gathered  here, 
Miamis,  Maskoutens.  and  Kikabous.  The  first  are  more 
civil,  liberal  and  better  made;  they  wear  two  long  car- 
locks,  which  give  then  a  good  appearance;  they  have  the 
name  of  being  warriors  and  seldom  send  out  war  parties 
in  vain ;  they  are  very  docile,  listen  quietly  to  what  you 
tell  them,  and  showed  themselves  so  eager  to  hear  Father 
Allouez  when  he  was  instructing  them,  that  they  gave  him 
little  rest,  even  at  night.  The  Maskoutens  and  Kikabous 
are  ruder  and  more  like  peasants,  compared  to  the  others. 

As  bark  for  cabins  is  rare  in  this  country,  they  use 
rushes,  which  serve  them  for  walls  and  roof,  but  which  are 
no  great  shelter  against  the  wind,  and  still  less  againsl 
the  rain  when  it  falls  in  torrents.  The  advantage  of  this 
kind  of  cabins  is  that  they  can  roll  them  up.  and  carry 
them  easily  where  they  lika  in  hunting-time. 

\Vhen  I  visited  them,  I  was  extremely  consoled  to  see  a 
beautiful  cross  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  adorned 
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with  several  white  skins,  red  belts,  bows  and  arrows,  which 
these  good  people  had  offered  to  the  Great  Manitou  [such 
is  the  name  they  give  to  God]  to  thank  him  for  having  had 
pity  on  them  during  the  winter,  giving  them  plenty  of 
game  when  they  were  in  greatest  dread  of  famine. 

I  felt  no  little  pleasure  in  beholding  the  position  of  this 
town ;  the  view  is  beautiful  and  very  picturesque,  for  from 
the  eminence  on  which  it  is  perched,  the  eye  discovers  on 
every  side  prairies  spreading  away  beyond  its  reach,  in- 
terspersed with  thickets  or  groves  of  lofty  trees.  The  soil 
is  very  good,  producing  much  corn;  the  Indians  gather 
also  quantities  of  plums  and  grapes,  from  which  good  wine 
could  be  made,  if  they  chose. 

No  sooner  had  we  arrived  than  M.  Jollyet  and  I  as- 
sembled the  sachems ;  he  told  them  that  he  was  sent  by 
our  governor  to  discover  new  countries,  and  I,  by  the  Al- 
mighty, to  illumine  them  with  the  light  of  the  gospel ;  that 
the  Sovereign  Master  of  our  lives  wished  to  be  known  by 
all  nations,  and  that  to  obey  His  will,  I  did  not  fear  death, 
to  which  I  exposed  myself  in  such  dangerous  voyages; 
that  we  needed  two  guides  to  put  us  on  our  way,  these, 
making  them  a  present,  we  begged  them  to  grant  us.  This 
they  did  very  civily,  and  even  proceeded  to  speak  to  us  by 
a  present,  which  was  a  mat  to  serve  us  as  a  bed  on  our 
voyage. 

The  next  day,  which  was  the  tenth  of  June,  two  Miamis 
whom  they  had  given  us  as  guides,  embarked  with  us,  in 
the  sight  of  a  great  crowd,  who  could  wonder  enough  to 
see  seven  Frenchmen  alone  in  two  canoes,  dare  to  under- 
take so  strange  and  so  hazardous  an  expedition. 

We  knew  that  there  was,  three  leagues  from  Maskoutens, 
a  river  [the  Wisconsin,  near  Portage  City,  in  that  State] 
emptying  into  the  Mississippi:  we  knew,  too,  that  the  point 
of  the  compass  we  were  to  hold  to  reach  it,  was  the  west- 
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south-west;  but  the  way  is  so  eu1  up  by  marshes  and  little 
hikes,  that  il  is  easy  to  go  astray,  especially  as  the  river 
leading  to  it  is  so  covered  with  wild  oats,  that  you  can 
hardly  discover  the  channel.  Hence,  we  had  good  need  of 
our  two  guides,  who  led  us  safely  to  a  portage  of  twenty- 
seven  hundred  paces,  and  helped  us  to  transport  our  ca- 
noes to  enter  this  river,  after  which  they  returned,  leaving 
us  alone  in  an  unknown  country,  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence. 

We  now  leave  the  waters  which  flow  to  Quebec,  a  dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  hundred  leagues,  to  follow  those 
which  will  henceforth  lead  us  into  strange  lands.  Before 
embarking,  Ave  all  began  together  a  new  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Immaculate,  which  we  practiced  every  day, 
addressing  her  particular  prayers  to  put  under  her  pro- 
tection both  our  persons  and  the  success  of  our  voyage. 
Then  after  having  encouraged  one  another,  we  got  into 
our  canoes.  The  river  on  which  we  embarked  is  called 
Meskousing;  it  is  very  broad,  with  a  sandy  bottom,  forming 
many  shallows,  which  render  navigation  very  difficult.  It 
is  full  of  vine-clad  islets.  On  the  banks  appear  fertile  lands 
diversified  with  wood,  prairie,  and  hill.  Here  you  find  oaks, 
walnut,  whitewood.  and  another  kind  of  tree  with  branches 
armed  with  long  thorns.  We  saw  no  small  game  or  fish, 
but  deer  and  moose  in  considerable  numbers. 

Our  route  was  southwest,  and  after  sailing  about  thirty 
leagues,  we  perceived  a  place  which  had  all  the  appearances 
of  an  iron  mine,  and  in  fact,  one  of  our  party  who  had 
seen  some  before,  averred  that  the  one  we  had  found  was 
very  good  and  very  rich.  It  is  covered  with  three  feet  of 
good  earth,  very  near  a  chain  of  rock,  whose  base  is  cov- 
ered with  fine  timber.  After  forty  leagues  on  this  same 
route,  we  reached  the  mouth  of  our  river,  and  finding  our- 
selves at  421'.  degrees  N.,  Ave  safely  entered  the  Missisipi 
on  the  17th  of  June,  with  a  joy  I  can  not  express. 
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Section  IV. 

1673— Op  the  Great  River  Called  Missisipi— Its  Most 
Striking  Peculiarities— Various  Animals,  and  Par- 
ticularly the  Pisikious  or  AYild  Cattle— Their 
Form  and  Disposition— The  First  Illinois  Villages 
Reached  by  the  French. 

^ERE,  then,  we  are  on  this  renowned  river,  of  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  remark  attentively  all  the  pe- 
culiarities. The  Alissipipi  river  has  its  source  in 
several  lakes  in  the  country  of  the  nations  to  the  north; 
it  is  narrow  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aliskousing;  its  current, 
which  runs  south,  is  slow  and  gentle;  on  the  right  is  a  con- 
siderable chain  of  very  high  mountains,  and  on  the  left 
tine  lands;  it  is  in  many  places  studded  with  islands.  On 
sounding,  we  have  found  ten  fathoms  of  water.  Its  breadth 
is  very  unequal :  it  is  sometimes  three-cjuarters  of  a  league, 
and  sometimes  narrows  in  to  three  arpents  [220  yards.] 
We  gently  follow  its  course,  which  bears  south  and  south- 
east till  the  forty-second  degree.  Here  we  perceive  that 
the  whole  face  is  changed;  there  is  now  almost  no  wood  or 
mountain,  the  islands  are  more  beautiful  and  covered  with 
finer  trees ;  we  see  nothing  but  deer  and  moose,  bustards 
and  wingless  swans,  for  they  shed  their  plumes  in  this 
country.  From  time  to  time  we  meet  monstrous  fish,  one 
of  which  struck  so  violently  against  our  canoe,  that  I  took 
it  for  a  large  tree  about  to  knock  us  to  pieces.  Another 
time  we  perceived  on  the  water  a  monster  with  the  head  of 
a  tiger,  a  pointed  snout  Mice  a  wild-cat's,  a  beard,  and  ears 
erect,  a  grayish  head  and  neck  all  black.  We  saw  no  more 
of  them.  On  easting  out  nets,  we  have  taken  sturgeon  and 
a  very  extraordinary  kind  of  fish  [the  "spoon  bill"]  :  it 
resembles  a  trout  with  this  difference,  that  it  has  a  larger 
mouth,  but  smaller  eyes  and  snout.  Near  the  latter  is  a 
lartre  bone,  like  a  woman's  busk,  three  finders  wide,  and 
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a  cubit  long;  the  end  is  circular  and  as  wide  as  the  hand. 
In  leaping'  out  of  the  water  the  weight  of  this  often  throws 
it  back. 

Having  descended  as  far  as  41  degrees  28  minutes,  fol- 
lowing the  same  direction,  we  find  that  turkeys  have  taken 
the  place  of  game,  and  the  pisikious,  [the  Algonquin  for 
Buffalo]  or  wild  cattle,  that  of  other  beasts.  We  call  them 
wild  cattle,  because  they  are  like  our  domestic  eat  lie;  they 
are  not  longer,  but  almost  as  big  again,  and  more  corpu- 
lent; our  men  having  killed  one,  three  of  us  had  consid- 
erable trouble  in  moving  it.  The  head  is  very  large,  the 
forehead  Hat  and  a  foot  and  a  half  broad  between  the 
horns,  which  are  exactly  like  those  of  our  cattle,  except 
that  they  are  black  and  much  larger.  Under  the  neck  there 
is  a  kind  of  large  crop  hanging  down,  and  on  the  back  a 
pretty  high  hump.  The  whole  head,  the  neck,  and  part  of 
the  shoulders,  are  covered  with  a  great  mane  like  a  horse's; 
it  is  a  crest  a  foot  long,  which  renders  them  hideous,  and 
falling  over  their  eyes,  prevents  their  seeing  before  them. 
The  rest  of  the  body  is  covered  with  a  coarse  curly  hair 
like  the  wool  of  our  sheep,  but  much  stronger  and  thicker. 
It  falls  in  summer,  and  the  skin  is  then  as  soft  as  velvet. 
At  this  time  the  Indians  employ  the  skins  to  make  beauti- 
ful robes,  which  they  paint  of  various  colors;  the  flesh 
and  fat  of  the  pisikious  are  excellent,  and  constitute  the 
best  dish  in  banquets.  They  are  very  tierce,  and  not  a  year 
passes  without  their  killing  some  Indian.  When  attacked, 
they  take  a  man  with  their  horns,  if  they  can,  lift  him  up, 
and  then  dash  him  to  the  ground,  trample  on  him,  and  kill 
him.  When  you  fire  at  them  from  a  distance  with  gun  or 
bow,  you  inns'  throw  yourself  on  the  ground  as  soon  as 
you  fire,  and  hide  in  the  grass;  for,  if  they  perceive  the 
one  who  fired,  they  rush  on  him  and  attack  him.  As  their 
feet  are  large  and  rather  short,  they  do  not  generally  go 
very  fast,  except  when  they  are  irritated.     They  are  scat- 
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tered  over  the  prairies  like  herds  of  cattle.     I  have  seen  a 
band  of  four  hundred. 

We  advanced  constantly,  but  as  we  did  not  know  where 
we  were  going,  having  already  made  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues  without  having  discovered  anything  but  beasts  and 
birds,  we  kept  well  on  our  guard.  Accordingly  we  make 
only  a  little  tire  on  the  shore  at  night  to  prepare  our  meal, 
and  after  supper  keep  as  far  from  it  as  possible,  passing 
the  night  in  our  canoes,  which  we  anchor  in  the  river  pretty 
far  from  the  bank.  Even  this  did  not  prevent  one  of  us 
being  always  as  a  sentinel,  for  fear  of  a  surprise. 

Proceeding  south  and  south-southwest,  we  find  ourselves 
at  -fl  degrees  north;  then  ai:  40  degrees  and  some  minutes, 
partly  b}r  southeast  and  partly  by  southwest,  after  having 
advanced  more  than  sixty  leagues  since  enterhm  the  river, 
without  discovering  anything.  , 

At  last,  on  the  25th  of  June,  we  perceived  footprints  of 
men  by  the  water-side,  and  a  beaten  path  entering  a  beau- 
tiful prairie.  We  stopped  to  examine  it.  and  concluding 
that  it  was  a  path  leading  to  some  Indian  village,  we  re- 
solved to  go  and  reconnoitre;  we  accordingly  left  our  two 
canoes  in  charge  of  our  people,  cautioning  them  strictly 
to  beware  of  a  surprise :  then  M.  Jollyet  and  I  undertook 
this  rather  hazardous  discovery  for  two  single  men.  who 
thus  put  themselves  at  the  discretion  of  an  unknown  and 
barbarous  people.  We  followed  the  little  path  in  silence. 
and  having  advanced  about  two  leagues,  we  discovered  a 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  two  others  on  a  hill, 
half  a  league  from  the  former. 

Then,  indeed,  we  recommended  ourselves  to  God.  with  all 
our  hearts:  and.  having  implored  His  help,  we  passed  on 
undiscovered,  and  came  so  near  that  we  even  heard  the 
Indians  talking.  AVe  then  deemed  it  time  to  announce  our- 
selves, as  we  did  by  a  cry.  which  we  raised  with  all  our 
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strength,  and  then  halted  without  advancing  any  farther. 
At  this  cry  the  Indians  rushed  out  of  their  cabins,  and 
having  probably  recognized  as  as  French,  especially  seeing 

a  black'  gown,  or  at  least  having  no  reason  to  distrusl  us, 
seeing  we  were  but  two,  and  had  made  known  our  coming, 
they  deputed  four  old  men  to  come  and  speak  with  as. 
Two  carried  tobacco-pipes  well-adorned,  and  trimmed  with 

many  kinds  of  feathers.  They  marched  slowly.  Lifting 
their  pipes  toward  the  sun.  as  if  offering  them  to  him  to 
smoke  hut  yet  without  uttering  a  single  word.  They  were 
a  Ion-.;-  time  coming  the  little  way  from  the  village  to  us 
Having  reached  us  at  last,  they  stopped  to  consider  as  at- 
tentively. I  now  took  courage,  seeing  these  ceremonies, 
which  are  used  by  them  only  with  friends,  and  still  more 
on  seeing  them  covered  with  stuffs,  which  made  me  to 
.indue  them  to  be  allies.  I,  therefore,  spoke  to  them  first, 
and  asked  them  who  they  were;  they  answered  that  they 
were  Ilinois.  and.  in  token  of  peace,  they  presented  their 
pipes  to  smoke.  They  then  invited  us  to  their  village  where 
all  the  tribe  awaited  us  with  impatience.  These  pipes  for 
smoking  are  called  in  the  country,  calumets,  a  word  that 
is  so  much  in  use,  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  employ  it  in 
order  to  be  understood,  as  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  it  fre- 
quently. 


Section  V. 


1673-  How  the  Ilinois  Received  the  Father  in  Tin  n; 

Vu.;.  \.,k. 

T  Till-]  door  <  f  the  cabin  in  which  we  were  to  be  re- 
ceived, was  an  old  man  awaiting  us  in  a  very  remark- 
able posture,  which  is  their  usual  ceremony  in  re- 
ceiving  strangers.  This  man  was  standing,  perfectly 
naked,  with  his  hands  stretched  out  and  raised  toward  the 
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sun,  as  if  he  wished  to  screen  himself  from  its  rays,  which 
nevertheless  passed  through  his  fingers  to  his  face  When 
we  came  near  him,  he  paid  us  this  compliment:  "How 
beautiful  is  the  sun,  0  Frenchman,  when  thou  comest  to 
visit  us!  All  our  town  awaits  thee,  and  thou  shalt  enter 
all  our  cabins  in  peace."  He  then  took  us  into  his,  where 
there  was  a  crowd  of  people,  who  devoured  us  with  their 
eyes,  but  kept  a  profound  silence.  We  heard,  however, 
these  words  occasionally,  addressed  to  us:  "Well  done, 
brothers,  to  visit  us  ! " 

As  soon  as  we  had  taken  our  places,  they  showed  us  the 
usual  civility  of  the  country,  which  is  to  present  the  calu- 
met. You  must  not  refuse  it,  unless  you  would  pass  for  an 
enemy,  or  at  least  for  being  impolite.  It  is,  however, 
enough  to  pretend  to  smoke.  While  all  the  old  men  smoked 
after  us  to  honor  us,  some  came  to  invite  us  mi  behalf  of 
the  great  sachem  of  all  the  Ilinois  to  proceed  to  his  town, 
where  he  wished  to  hold  a  council  with  us.  We  went  with 
a  good  retinue,  for  all  the  people  who  had  never  seen  a 
Frenchman  among  them  could  not  tire  looking  at  us;  they 
threw  themselves  on  the  grass  by  the  wayside,  they  ran 
ahead,  then  turned  and  walked  back  to  see  us  again.  All 
this  was  done  without  noise,  and  with  marks  of  a  great  re- 
spect entertained  for  us. 

Having  arrived  at  the  great  sachem's  town,  we  espied 
him  at  his  cabin-door,  between  two  old  men,  all  three  stand- 
ing naked,  with  their  calumet  turned  to  the  sun.  He 
harangued  us  in  a  few  words,  to  congratulate  us  on  our 
arrival,  and  then  presented  us  his  calumet  and  made  us 
smoke;  at  the  same  time  we  entered  his  cabin,  where  we  re- 
ceived all  their  usual  greetings.  Seeing  all  assembled  and 
in  silence,  I  spoke  to  them  by  four  presents  which  I  made ; 
by  the  first,  I  said  that  we  marched  in  peace  to  visit  the 
nations  on  the  river  to  the  sea ;  by  the  second,  I  declared 
to  them  that  God  their  Creator  had  pity  on  them,  since, 
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after  their  having  been  so  long  ignoranl  of  Him,  He  wished 

to  become  known  to  nil  nations;  that  I  was  senl  on  His 
behalf  with  this  design  ;  that  it  was  for  them  to  acknowledge 
and  obey  Him;  by  the  third,  that  the  great  chief  of  the 
French  informed  them  that  he  spread  peace  everywhere, 
and  had  overcome  the  Iroquois.  Lastly,  by  the  fourth,  we 
begged  them  to  give  ns  all  the  information  they  had  of  the 
sea,  and  of  the  nations  through  which  we  should  have  to 
pass  to  reach   it. 

When  I  had  finished  my  speech,  the  sachem  rose,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  little  slave,  whom  he  was 
about  to  give  us,  spoke  thus:  "I  thank  thee,  Blackgown, 
and  thee,  Frenchman,"  addressing  M.  Jollyet.  "for  taking 
so  much  pains  to  come  and  visit  us;  never  has  the  earth 
been  so  beautiful,  nor  the  sun  so  bright,  as  today;  never 
has  our  river  been  so  calm,  nor  so  free  from  rocks,  which 
your  canoes  have  removed  as  they  passed;  never  has  our 
tobacco  had  so  fine  a  flavor,  nor  our  corn  appeared  so 
beautiful  as  Ave  behold  it  today.  Here  is  my  son,  that  I 
give  thee,  that  thou  mayest  know  my  heart.  I  pray  thee 
to  take  pity  on  me  and  all  my  nation.  Thou  knowest  the 
Great  Spirit  who  has  made  us  all:  thou  speakest  to  Him 
and  hearest  His  word;  ask  Him  to  give  me  life  and  health, 
and  come  and  dwell  with  us,  that  we  may  know  Him." 
Saying  this,  he  placed  the  little  slave  near  us  and  made 
us  a  second  present,  an  all-mysterious  calumet,  which  they 
value  more  than  a  slave;  by  this  present  he  showed  us  his 
esteem  for  our  governor,  after  the  account  we  had  given 
of  him;  by  the  third,  he  begged  us,  on  behalf  of  his  whole 
nation,  not  to  proceed  further,  on  account  of  the  ureal 
dangers  to  which  we  exposed  ourselves. 

I  replied,  that  I  did  not  fear  death,  and  that  I  esteemed 
no  happiness  greater  than  that  of  losing  my  life  for  the 
glory  of  Him  who  made  all.  But  this  these  poor  people 
could  not  understand. 
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The  council  was  followed  by  a  great  feast  which  con- 
sisted of  four  courses,  which  we  had  to  take  with  all  their 
ways,  the  first  course  was  ;i  great  wooden  dish  full  of  sag- 
amity,  that  is  to  say,  of  Indian  meal  hoiled  in  water  and 
seasoned  with  grease.  The  master  of  ceremonies,  with  a, 
spoonful  of  sagamity,  presented  it  three  or  four  times  to 
my  month,  as  we  would  do  with  a  little  child:  he  did  the 
same  to  M.  Jollyet.  For  the  second  course,  he  brought  in 
a  second  dish  containing  three  fish:  he  took  some  pains 
to  remove  the  bones,  and  having  blown  upon  it  to  cool  it, 
put  it  in  ray  mouth,  as  we  would  food  to  a  bird:  for  the 
third  course,  they  produced  a  large  dog.  which  they  had 
just  killed,  but  learning  that  we  did  not  eat  it.  it  was 
withdrawn.  Finally,  the  fourth  course  was  a  piece  of  wild 
ox,  the  fattest  portions  of  which  were  put  into  our  mouths. 

After  this  feast  we  had  to  visit  the  whole  village,  which 
consists  of  full  three  hundred  cabins.  While  we  marched 
through  the  streets,  an  orator  was  constantly  haranguing, 
to  oblige  all  to  see  us  without  being  troublesome:  we  were 
everywhere  presented  with  belts,  garters,  and  other  ar- 
ticles made  of  the  hair  of  the  bear  and  wild  cattle,  dyed 
red,  yellow,  and  gray.  These  are  their  rareties:  but  not 
being  of  consequence,  we  did  not  burthen  ourselves  with 
them. 

We  slept  in  the  sachem's  cabin,  and  the  next  day  took 
leave  of  him,  promising  to  pass  back  through  his  town  in 
four  moons.  He  escorted  us  to  our  canoes  with  nearly  six 
hundred  persons,  who  saw  us  embark,  evincing  in  every 
possible  way  the  pleasure  our  visit  had  given  them.  On 
taking  leave,  I  personally  promised  that  I  would  return 
the  next  year  to  stay  with  them,  and  instruct  them.  But 
before  leaving  the  Ilinois  country,  it  will  be  well  to  re- 
late what  I  remarked  of  their  customs  and  manners. 
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Suction    VI. 

1673  Character  of  the  Ilinois — Their  Manners  and 
Customs— Their  Esteem  of  the  Calumet,  or  Tobac- 
co Pipe,  and  Their  Dance  in  its  Honor. 


I()  say  Ilinois  is.  in  their  language,  to  say  "the  men," 
as  if  other  Indians  compared  to  them  were  mere 
-L-  beasts.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  an 
air  of  humanity  that  we  had  not  remarked  in  the  other 
nations  that  we  had  seen  on  the  way.  The  short  stay  I 
made  with  them  did  not  permit  me  to  acquire  all  the  in- 
formation I  would  have  desired.  The  following  is  what 
I  remarked  in  their  manners: 

They  are  divided  into  several  villages,  some  of  which 
are  quite  distant  from  that  of  which  I  speak,  and  which 
is  called  Peouarea.  This  produces  a  diversity  in  their  lan- 
guage which  in  general  has  a  great  affinity  to  the  Algon- 
quin, so  that  we  easily  understood  one  another.  They  are 
mild  and  tractable  in  their  disposition,  as  we  experienced 
in  the  reception  they  gave  us.  They  have  many  wives,  of 
whom  they  are  extremely  jealous;  they  watch  them  care- 
fully, and  cut  off  their  nose  or  ears  when  they  do  not  he- 
have  well;  I  saw  several  who  bore  the  marks  of  their  in- 
fidelity. They  are  well-formed,  nimble,  and  very  adroit 
in  using  the  bow  and  arrow;  they  use  guns  also,  which  they 
buy  of  our  Indian  allies  who  trade  with  the  French;  they 
use  them  especially  to  terrify  their  enemies  by  the  noise 
ami  smoke,  the  others  lying  too  far  to  the  west,  have  never 
seen  them,  and  do  not  know  their  use.  They  are  war-like 
and  formidable  to  distant  nations  in  the  south  and  west. 
where  they  go  to  carry  off  slaves,  whom  they  make  an 
article  of  trade,  selling  them  at  a  high  price  to  other  na- 
tions for  goods. 

The  distant  nations  against  whom  they  go  to  war,  have 
no   knowledge   of   Europeans;    they   are    acquainted    with 
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neither  iron  or  copper,  and  have  nothing  but  stone  knives. 
When  the  Ilinois  set  out  on  a  war  party,  the  whole  vil- 
lage is  notified  by  a  loud  cry  made  at  the  door  of  their  huts 
the  morning  and  evening  before  they  set  out.  The  chiefs 
are  distinguished  from  the  soldiers  by  their  wearing  a  scarf 
ingeniously  made  of  the  hair  of  bears  and  wild  oxen.  The 
face  is  painted  with  red  lead  or  ochre,  which  is  found  in 
great  quantities  a  few  days'  journey  from  their  village. 
They  live  by  game,  which  is  abundant  in  this  country, 
and  on  Indian  corn,  of  which  they  always  gather  a  good 
crop,  so  that  they  have  never  suffered  from  famine.  They 
also  sow  beans  and  melons,  which  are  excellent,  especially 
those  with  a  red  seed.  Their  squashes  are  not  of  the  best  \ 
they  dry  them  in  the  sun.  to  eat  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Their  cabins  are  very  large;  they  are  lined  and  floored 
with  rush-mats.  They  make  all  their  dishes  of  wood,  and 
their  spoons  of  the  bones  of  the  buffalo,  which  they  cut  so 
well,  that  it  serves  them  to  eat  their  sagamity.  easily. 

They  are  liberal  in  their  maladies,  and  believe  that  the 
medicines  given  them  operate  in  proportion  to  the  pres- 
ents they  have  made  the  medicine-man.  Their  only  clothes 
are  skins ;  their  women  are  always  dressed  very  modestly 
and  decently,  while  the  men  do  not  take  any  pains  to  cover 
themselves.  Through  what  superstition  I  know  not,  some 
Ilinois,  as  well  as  some  Nadouessi  [Sioux  or  Dacotas], 
while  yet  young,  assume  the  female  dress,  and  keep  it  all 
their  life.  There  is  some  mystery  about  it,  for  they  never 
marry,  and  glory  in  debasing  themselves  to  do  all  that  is 
done  by  women;  yet  they  go  to  war,  though  allowed  to  use 
only  a  club,  and  not  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  peculiar  arm 
of  men ;  they  are  present  at  all  the  juggleries  and  solemn 
dances  in  honor  of  the  calumet :  they  are  permitted  to  sing, 
but  not  to  dance ;  they  attend  the  councils,  and  nothing 
can  be  decided  without  their  advice ;  finally,  by  the  pro- 
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Session  of  an  extraordinary   life,  they   pass   for   manitous 

[that  is,  for  genii],  or  persons  of  consequence. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  calumet,  than 
which  there  is  nothing'  among  them  more  mysterious  or 
more  esteemed.  3Ien  do  not  pay  to  the  crowns  and  sceptres 
of  kings  the  honor  they  pay  to  it;  it  seems  to  be  the  god  of 
peace  and  war,  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death.  Carry  it 
about  you  and  show  it,  and  yon  can  march  fearlessly  amid 
enemies,  who  even  in  the  heat  of  battle  lay  down  their 
arms  when  it  is  shown.  Hence  the  Ilinois  gave  me  one, 
to  serve  as  my  safeguard  amid  all  the  nations  that  I  had 
to  pass  on  my  voyage.  There  is  a  calumet  for  peace,  and 
one  for  war,  distinguished  only  by  the  color  of  the  feathers 
with  which  they  are  adorned,  red  being  the  sign  of  war. 
They  use  them  also  for  settling  disputes,  strengthening  al- 
liances, and  speaking  to  strangers.  It  is  made  of  a  pol- 
ished red  stone,  like  marble,  so  pierced  that  one  end  serves 
to  hold  the  tobacco,  while  the  other  is  fastened  on  the 
stem,  which  is  a  stick  two  feet  long,  as  thick  as  a  common 
cane,  and  pierced  in  the  middle;  it  is  ornamented  with  the 
head  and  neck  of  different  birds  of  beautiful  plumage; 
they  also  add  large  feathers  of  red,  green,  and  other  col- 
ors, with  which  it  is  all  covered.  They  esteem  it  particu- 
larly because  they  regard  it  as  the  calumet  of  the  sun; 
and,  in  fact,  they  present  it  to  him  to  smoke  when  they 
wish  to  obtain  calm,  or  rain,  or  fair  weather.  They  scruple 
to  bathe  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  or  to  eat  new  fruits, 
till   they  have  danced  it.     They  do  it  thus: 

The  calumet  dance,  which  is  very  famous  among  these 
Indians,  is  performed  only  for  important  matters,  some- 
times to  strengthen  a  peace  or  to  assemble  for  some  -feat 
war;  at  other  times  for  a  public  rejoicing;  sometimes  they 
do  this  honor  to  a  nation  who  is  invited  to  be  present  ; 
sometimes  they  use  it  to  receive  some  importanl    person- 
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age,  as  if  they  wished  to  give  him  the  entertainment  of  a 
kill  or  comedy.  In  winter  the  ceremony  is  performed  in 
a  cabin,  in  summer  in  the  open  fields.  They  select  a  place, 
surrounded  with  trees,  so  as  to  be  sheltered  beneath  their 
foliage  against  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  the  middle  of  the 
space  they  spread  mil  a  la  rue  party-colored  mat  of  rushes; 
this  serves  as  a  carpet,  on  which  to  place  with  honor  the 
god  of  the  one  who  gives  the  dance;  for  every  one  has  his 
own  god,  or  manitou  as  they  call  it,  which  is  a  snake,  a 
bird,  or  something  of  the  kind,  which  they  have  dreamed 
in  their  sleep,  and  in  which  they  put  all  their  trust  for 
the  success  of  their  wars,  fishing,  and  hunts.  Near  this 
manitou  and  at  its  right,  they  put  the  calumet  in  honor  of 
which  the  feast  is  given,  making  around  about  it  a  kind 
of  trophy,  spreading  there  the  arms  used  by  the  warriors 
of  these  tribes,  namely,  the  war-club,  bow,  hatchet,  quiver, 
and  arrows. 

Things  being  thus  arranged,  and  the  hour  for  dancing 
having  arrived,  those  who  are  to  sing  take  the  most  honor- 
able place  under  the  foliage.  They  are  the  men  and  the 
women  who  have  the  finest  voices,  and  who  accord  per- 
fectly. The  spectators  then  come  and  take  their  places 
around  under  the  branches;  but  each  one  on  arriving  musl 
salute  the  manitou,  which  he  does  by  inhaling  the  smoke 
and  then  puffing  it  from  his  month  upon  it,  as  if  offering 
incense.  Each  one  goes  first  and  takes  the  calumet  re- 
spectfully, and  supporting  it  with  both  hands,  makes  it 
dance  in  cadence,  suiting  himself  to  the  air  of  the  song;  he 
makes  it  go  through  various  figures,  sometimes  showing  it 
to  the  whole  assembly  by  turning  it  from  side  to  side. 

After  this,  he  who  is  to  begin  the  dance  appears  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly,  and  goes  first;  sometimes  he  pre- 
sents it  to  the  sun,  as  if  he  wished  it  to  smoke;  sometimes 
lie  inclines  it  to  the  earth;  and  at  other  times  he  spreads 
its  wings  as  if  for  it  to  fly;  at  other  times,  he  approaches 
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it  to  the  mouths  of  the  spectators  for  them  to  smoke,  the 
whole  in  cadence.     This  is  the  first  scene  of  the  ballet. 

The  second  consists  in  ;i  combat,  to  the  sound  of  a  kind 
i  f  drum,  which  succeeds  the  songs,  or  rather  joins  them. 
harmonizing  quite  well.  The  dancer  beckons  to  some  brave 
to  come  and  take  the  arms  on  the  mat.  and  challenges  him 
to  fight  to  the  sound  of  the  drums;  the  other  approaches, 
takes  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  begins  a  duel  againsl  thi 
dancer  who  lias  no  defence  but  the  calumet.  This  spectacle 
is  very  pleasing,  especially  as  it  is  always  done  in  time, 
for  one  attacks,  the  other  defends-,  one  strikes,  the  other 
parries;  one  flies,  the  other  pursues;  then  he  who  fled 
l'aees  and  puts  his  enemy  to  flight.  This  is  all  done  so 
well  with  measured  steps,  and  the  regular  sound  of  voices 
and  drums,  that  it  might  pass  for  a  very  pretty  opening  of 
a  ballet  in  France. 

The  third  scene  consists  of  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
holder  of  the  calumet,  for  the  combat  being  ended  without 
bloodshed,  he  relates  the  battles  he  was  in,  the  victories  he 
has  gained ;  he  names  the  nations,  the  places,  the  captives 
he  has  taken,  and  as  a  reward,  he  who  presides  at  the  dance 
presents  him  with  a  beautiful  beaver  robe,  or  something 
else,  which  he  receives,  and  then  he  presents  the  calumet 
to  another,  who  hands  it  to  a  third,  and  so  to  all  the  rest, 
till  all  having  done  their  duty,  the  presiding  chief  pre- 
sents the  calumet  itself  to  the  nation  invited  to  this  cere- 
mony in  token  of  the  eternal  peace  which  shall  reign  be- 
tween the  two  tribes.     ***** 

We  take  leave  of  our  Ilinois  about  the  end  of  June,  a* 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  embark  in  sight  of  ail 
the  tribe,  who  admire  our  little  canoes,  having  never  seen 
the  like. 

We  descend,  following  the  course  of  the  river,  toward 
another  called  Pekitanoui,    [the  Missouri]    which   empties 
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into  the  Missisipi,  coining  from  the  northwest,  of  which 
I  have  something-  considerable  to  say,  after  I  have  related 
what   I   have   remarked   of  this   river. 

Passing  by  some  pretty  high  rocks  which  line  the  river, 
I  perceived  a  plant  which  seemed  to  me  very  remarkable. 
Its  root  is  like  small  turnips  linked  together  by  little  fibres, 
which  had  the  taste  of  carrots.  From  this  root  springs  a 
leaf  as  wide  as  the  hand,  half  of  a  finger  thick  with  spots 
in  the  middle:  from  this  leaf  spring  other  leaves  like  the 
sockets  of  chandeliers  in  our  salons.  Each  leaf  bears  five 
or  six  bell-shaped  yellow  flowers.  We  found  abundance  of 
mulberries,  as  large  as  the  French,  and  a  small  fruit  which 
we  took  at  first  for  olives,  but  it  had  the  taste  of  an  orange, 
and  another  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg;  we  broke  it  in  half 
and  found  two  separations,  in  each  of  which  were  encased 
eight  or  ten  seed  shaped  like  an  almond,  which  are  quite 
good  when  ripe.  The  tree  which  bears  them,  has,  hxnvever, 
a  very  bad  smell,  and  its  leaf  resembles  that  of  the  walnut. 
There  are  also,  in  the  prairies,  fruit  resembling  our  fil- 
berts, but  more  tender;  the  leaves  are  larger,  and  spring 
from  a  stalk  crowned  at  the  top  with  a  head  like  a  sun- 
flower, in  which  all  these  nuts  are  neatly  arranged;  they  are 
very  good  cooked  or  raw. 

As  we  coasted  along  rocks  [near  Alton],  frightful  for 
their  height  and  length,  we  saw  two  monsters  painted  on 
one  of  these  rocks,  which  startled  us  at  first,  and  on  which 
the  boldest  Indian  dare  not  gaze  long.  They  are  as  large 
as  a  calf,  with  horns  on  the  head  like  a  deer,  a  fearful  look, 
red  eyes,  bearded  like  a  tiger,  the  face  somewhat  like  a 
man's,  the  body  covered  with  scales,  and  the  tail  so  long 
that  it  twice  makes  the  turn  of  the  body,  passing  over  the 
head  and  down  between  the  legs,  and  ending  at  last  in  a 
fislrs  tail.  Green,  red,  and  a  kind  of  black,  are  the  colors 
employed.     On  the  whole,  these  two  monsters  are  so  well 
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painted,  thai  we  could  qo1  believe  any  In<li;ui  to  have  been 
the  designer,  as  good  painters  iri  France  would  find  it  bard 
to  do  as  well;  besides  this,  they  are  so  high  upon  the  rock 
that  it  is  hard  to  gel  conveniently  at  them  to  paint  them. 
This  is  pretty  nearly  the  figure  of  these  monsters,  as  I 
drew   it  off. 

As  we  were  discoursing'  of  them,  sailing  gently  down 
a  beautiful,  still,  clear  water,  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  rapid 
into  which  we  were  about  to  fall.  I  have  seen  nothing 
more  frightful;  a  mass  of  large  trees,  entire,  with  branches, 
real  floating  islands,  eame  rushing  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Pekitanoui,  so  impetuously,  that  we  could  not,  with- 
out great  danger,  expose  ourselves  to  pass  across.  The 
agitation  was  so  greal  that  the  water  was  all  muddy  and 
could  not  get  clear. 

Pekitanoui  is  a  considerable  river  which  coming  from 
very  far  in  the  northwest,  empties  into  the  Missisipi. 
Many  Indian  towns  are  ranged  along  this  river,  and  I  hope. 
by  its  means,  to  make  the  discovery  of  the  Red,  or  Cali- 
fornia sea. 

We  judged  by  the  direction  the  Missisipi  takes,  that  if 
it  keeps  on  the  same  course  it  has  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  il  would  be  very  advantageous  to  find  that  which 
leads  to  the  South  sea,  toward  California  and  this,  as  1 
said,  I  hope  to  find  by  Pekitanoui,  following  the  account 
which  the  Indians  have  given  me; for  from  them  I  learn  thai 
advancing  up  this  river  for  five  or  six  days,  you  come  to 
a  beautiful  prairie  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  long,  which 
you  must  cross  to  the  northwest.  It  terminates  at  another 
little  river  on  which  you  can  embark,  it  not  being  difficult 
to  transport  canoes  over  so  beautiful  a  country  as  that 
prairie.  This  second  river  runs  southwest  for  ten  or  fifteen 
leagues,  after  which  it  enters  a  small  lake,  which  is  the 
source  of  another  deep  river,  running  to  the  west,  where 
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it  empties  into  the  sea.  I  have  hardly  any  doubt  that  this 
is  the  Red  sea.  and  1  do  not  despair  of  one  day  making'  the 
discovery,  if  God  does  me  this  favor  and  grants  me  health, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  publish  the  gospel  to  all  the  nations 
of  this  new  world  who  have  so  long  been  plunged  in  heathen 
darkness. 

Let  us  resume  our  route  after  having  escaped  as  best 
we  could,  the  dangerous  rapid  caused  by  the  obstacle  of 
which  I  have  spoken. 


Section  VII. 


1673— New  Countries  Discovered  by  the  Father— Vari- 
ous Particulars — Meeting  With  Some  Indians- 
First  Tidings  of  the  Sea  and  of  Europeans— Great 
Danger  Avoided  by  the  Calumet. 

FTER  having  made  about  twenty  leagues  due  south, 
and  a  little  less  to  the  southeast,  we  came  to  a  river 
called  Ouaboukigou  [Wabash,  as  the  Ohio  was  early 
called],  the  mouth  of  which  is  at  36  degrees  north.  Before 
we  arrived  there,  we  passed  by  a  place  dreaded  by  the 
Indians,  because  they  think  that  there  is  a  manitou  there, 
that  is,  a  demon  who  devours  all  who  pass,  and  of  this  it 
was.  that  they  had  spoken,  when  they  wished  to  deter  us 
from  our  enterprise.  The  devil  is  this  [rapids  above  Cairo] 
—  a  small  bay,  full  of  rocks,  some  twenty  feet  high,  where 
the  whole  current  of  the  river  is  whirled;  hurled  back 
against  that  which  follows,  and  checked  by  a  neighboring 
island,  the  mass  of  water  is  forced  through  a  narrow  chan- 
nel ;  all  this  is  not  done  without  a  furious  combat  of  the 
waters  tumbling  over  each  other,  nor  without  a  great  roar- 
ing, which  strikes  terror  into  Indians  who  fear  everything. 
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It  did  not  prevent  our  passing'  and  reaching  Oabskigo. 
This  river  comes  from  the  country  on  the  east,  inhabited  by 
the  people  called  Chaouanons,  in  such  numbers  that  they 
reckon  as  many  as  twenty-three  villages  in  one  district, 
and  fifteen  in  another,  lying  quite  near  each  other;  they  are 
by  no  means  warlike,  and  are  the  people  the  [roquois 
go  far  to  seek  in  order  to  wage  an  unprovoked  war  upon 
them:  and,  as  these  poor  people  can  not  defend  them- 
selves, they  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  and  carried  off 
like  sheep,  and  innocent  as  they  are,  do  not  fail  to  experi- 
ence, at  times,  the  barbarity  of  the  Iroquois,  who  burn 
them  cruelly. 

A  little  above,  [below?],  this  river  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  are  cliffs  where  our  men  perceived  an  iron  mine, 
which  they  deemed  very  rich;  there  are  many  veins,  and  a 
bed  a  foot  thick.  Large  masses  are  found  combined  with 
pebbles.  There  is  also  there  a  kind  of  unctous  earth  of 
three  colors,  purple,  violet,  and  red,  the  water  in  which 
it  is  washed  becomes  blood-red.  There  is  also  a  very  heavy, 
red  sand;  I  put  some  on  a  paddle,  and  it  took  the  color  so 
well,  that  the  water  did  not  efface  it  for  fifteen  days  that 
I  used  it  in  rowing. 

Here  we  began  to  see  canoes,  and  large  reeds  [cam' 
brakes]  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  they  are  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful green;  all  the  knots  are  crowned  with  long,  narrow, 
pointed  leaves;  they  are  very  high,  and  so  thick-set,  that 
the  wild  cattle  find  it  difficult  to  make  their  way  through 
them. 

1  'p  to  the  present  time  we  had  not  been  troubled  by 
nnisquitoes,  but  we  now,  as  it  were,  entered  their  country. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  the  Indians  of  these  parts  do  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  them.  They  raise  a  scaffolding, 
the  floor  of  which  is  made  of  simple  poles,  and  conse- 
quently a  mere  grate-work  to  give  passage  to  the  smoke  of 
-3 
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a  fire  which  they  build  beneath.  This  drives  off  the  little 
animals,  as  they  can  not  bear  it.  The  Indians  sleep  on  the 
poles,  having  pieces  of  bark  stretched  above  them  to  keep 
off  the  rain.  This  scaffolding  shelters  them  too  from  the 
excessive  and  insupportable  heat  of  the  country;  for  they 
lie  in  the  shade  in  the  lower  story,  and  are  thus  sheltered 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  enjoy  the  cool  air  which  passes 
freely  through  the  scaffold. 

With  the  same  view  we  were  obliged  to  make  on  the 
water  a  kind  of  a  cabin  with  our  sails,  to  shelter  ourselves 
from  the  musquitoes  and  the  sun.  While  thus  borne  on  at 
the  will  of  the  current,  we  perceived  on  the  shore  Indians 
armed  with  guns,  with  which  they  awaited  us.  I  first 
presented  my  feathered  calumet,  while  my  comrades  stood 
to  arms,  ready  to  fire  on  the  first  volley  of  the  Indians. 
I  hailed  them  in  Huron,  but  they  answered  me  by  a  word 
which  seemed  to  us  a  declaration  of  war.  They  were, 
however,  as  much  frightened  as  ourselves,  and  what  we 
took  for  a  signal  of  war,  was  an  invitation  to  come  near, 
that  they  might  give  us  food ;  we  accordingly  landed  and 
entered  their  cabins,  where  they  presented  us  wild-beef 
and  bear's  oil  with  white  plums,  which  are  excellent.  They 
have  guns,  axes,  hoes,  knives,  beads,  and  double  glass  bot- 
tles in  which  they  keep  the  powder.  They  wear  their  hair 
long  and  mark  their  bodies  in  the  Iroquois  fashion ;  the 
head-dress  and  clothing  of  their  women  were  like  those 
cf  the  Huron  squaws. 

They  assured  us  that  it  was  not  more  than  ten  days' 
journey  to  the  sea;  that  they  bought  stuffs  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  Europeans  on  the  eastern  side;  that  these  Euro- 
peans had  rosaries  and  pictures ;  that  they  played  on  instru- 
ments ;  that  some  were  like  me,  who  received  them  well.  I 
did  not,  however,  see  any  one  who  seemed  to  have  received 
any  instruction  in  the  faith;  such  as  I  could,  I  gave  them 
with  some  medals. 
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This  news  roused  our  courage  and  made  us  take  up  our 
paddles  with  renewed  ardor.  We  advanced  then,  and  now 
begin  to  see  less  prairie  land,  because  both  sides  of  the  river 
are  lined  with  lofty  woods.  The  cotton- wood,  elm  and 
white-wood,  are  of  admirable  height  and  size.  The  num- 
bers of  wild  cattle  we  heard  bellowing,  made  us  believe 
the  prairies  near.  We  also  saw  quails  on  the  water's  edge, 
and  killed  a  little  parrot  with  half  the  head  red,  the  rest, 
with  the  neck,  yellow,  and  the  body  green.  We  had  now 
descended  to  near  33  degrees  north,  having  almost  always 
gone  south,  when  on  the  water's  edge  we  perceived  a  vil- 
lage called  Mitchigamea.  We  had  recourse  to  our  pa- 
troness and  guide,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Immaculate;  and, 
indeed,  we  needed  her  aid,  for  we  heard  from  afar  the  In- 
dians exciting  one  another  to  the  combat  by  continual  yells. 
They  were  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  axes,  war-clubs,  and 
bucklers,  and  prepared  to  attack  us  by  land  and  water; 
some  embarked  in  large  wooden  canoes,  a  part  to  ascend, 
the  rest  to  descend,  the  river,  so  as  to  cut  off  our  way,  and 
surround  us  completely.  Those  on  shore  kept  going  and 
coming,  as  if  about  to  begin  the  attack.  In  fact,  some 
young  men  sprang  into  the  water  to  come  and  seize  my 
canoe,  but  the  current  having  compelled  them  to  return  to 
the  shore,  one  of  them  threw  his  war-club  at  us,  but  it 
passed  over  our  heads  without  doing  us  any  harm.  In 
vain  I  showed  the  calumet,  and  made  gestures  to  explain 
that  we  had  not  come  as  enemies.  The  alarm  continued, 
and  they  were  about  to  pierce  us  from  all  sides  with  their 
arrows,  when  God  suddenly  touched  the  hearts  of  the  old 
men  on  the  water-side,  doubtless  at  the  sight  of  our  calu- 
met, which  at  a  distance  they  had  not  distinctly  recog- 
nized, but  as  I  showed  it  continually,  they  were  touched, 
restrained  the  ardor  of  their  youth,  and  two  of  the  chiefs 
having  thrown  their  bows  and  quivers  into  our  canoe,  and 
as  it  were  at  our  feet,  entered  and  brought  us  to  the  shore. 
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where  we  disembarked,  not  without  fear  on  our  part.  We 
had  at  first  to  speak  by  signs,  for  not  one  understood  a 
word  of  the  six  languages  I  knew;  at  last  an  old  man  was 
found  who  spoke  a  little  Ilinois. 

We  showed  by  our  presents,  that  we  were  going  to  the  sea ; 
they  perfectly  understood  our  meaning,  but  I  know  not 
whether  they  understood  what  1  told  them  of  God.  and  the 
things  which  concerned  their  salvation.  It  is  a  seed  cast 
in  the  earth  which  will  bear  its  fruit  in  season.  We  got 
no  answer,  except  that  we  would  learn  all  we  desired  at 
another  great  village  called  Akamsea,  only  eight  or  ten 
leagues  farther  down  the  river.  They  presented  us  with 
sagamity  and  fish,  and  we  spent  the  night  among  them, 
not,  however,  without  some  uneasiness. 


Section  VIII. 


1673— Reception  Given  to  the  French  in  the  Last  of 
the  Towns  Which  They  Saw— Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  These  Savages— Reasons  for  Not  Going 
Further. 

WE  embarked  next  morning  with  our  interpreter,  pre- 
ceded by  ten  Indians  in  a  canoe.  Having  arrived 
about  half  a  league  from  Akamsea  [Arkansas] ,  we 
saw  two  canoes  coming  toward  us.  The  commander  was 
standing  up  holding  in  his  hand  the  calumet,  with  which 
he  made  signs  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country; 
he  approached  us,  singing  quite  agreeably,  and  invited  us 
to  smoke,  after  which  he  presented  us  some  sagamity  and 
bread  made  of  Indian  corn,  of  which  we  ate  a  little.  He 
now  took  the  lead,  making  us  signs  to  follow  slowly.  Mean- 
while they  had  prepared  us  a  place  under  the  war-chiefs' 
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scaffold;  it  was  neat  and  carpeted  with  fine  rush  mats,  on 
which  they  made  us  sit  down,  having  around  us  immediate- 
ly the  sachems,  then  the  braves,  and  last  of  all,  the  people 
in  crowds.  We  fortunately  found  among  them  a  young 
man  who  understood  Ilinois  much  hetier  than  the  inter- 
preter whom  we  had  brought  from  Mitchigamea.  By 
means  of  him  I  first  spoke  to  the  assembly  by  the  ordinary 
presents:  they  admired  what  I  told  them  of  C4od,  and  the 
mysteries  of  our  holy  faith,  and  showed  a  great  desire  to 
keep  me  with  them  to  instruct  them. 

We  then  asked  them  what  they  knew  of  the  sea;  they 
replied  that  we  were  oyjv  ten  days'  journey  from  it  [we 
could  have  made  this  distance  in  five  days]  ;  that  they  did 
not  know  the  nations  who  inhabited  it,  because  their  enemies 
prevented  their  commerce  with  these  Europeans;  that  the 
hatchets,  knives,  and  beads,  which  we  saw,  were  sold  them, 
partly  by  the  nations  to  the  east,  and  partly  by  an  Ilinois 
town  four  days'  journey  to  the  west;  that  the  Indians 
with  fire-arms  whom  we  had  met,  were  their  enemies  who 
cut  off  their  passage  to  the  sea,  and  prevented  their  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  the  Europeans,  or  having  any  com- 
merce with  them  ;  that,  besides,  we  should  expose  ourselves 
greatly  by  passing  on,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  war- 
parties  that  their  enemies  sent  out  on  the  river,  since  being 
armed  and  used  to  war,  we  could  not,  without  evident 
danger,  advance  on  that  river  which  they  constantly 
occupy. 

During  this  converse,  they  kept  continually  bringing  us 
in  wooden  dishes  of  sagamity,  Indian  corn  whole,  or  pieces 
of  dog-flesh;  the  whole  day  was  spent  in  feasting. 

These  Indians  are  very  courteous  and  liberal  of  what 
they  have,  hut  they  are  very  poorly  off  for  food,  not  daring 
to  go  and  hunt  the  wild-cattle,  for  fear  of  their  enemies. 
It  is  true,  they  have  Indian  corn  in  abundance,  which  they 
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sow  at  all  seasons ;  we  saw  some  ripe ;  more  just  sprouting, 
and  more  just  in  the  ear,  so  that  they  sow  three  crops  a 
year.  They  cook  it  in  large  earthen  pots,  which  are  very 
well  made;  they  have  also  plates  of  baked  earth,  which 
they  employ  for  various  purposes.  The  men  go  naked,  and 
wear  their  hair  short;  they  have  the  nose  and  ears  pierced, 
and  beads  hanging  from  them.  The  women  are  dressed  in 
wretched  skins ;  they  braid  their  hair  in  two  plaits,  which 
falls  behind  their  ears ;  they  have  no  ornaments  to  decorate 
their  persons.  Their  banquets  are  without  any  ceremonies ; 
they  serve  their  meats  in  large  dishes,  and  every  one  eats 
as  much  as  he  pleases,  and  they  give  the  rest  to  one  an- 
other. Their  language  is  extremely  difficult,  and  with  all 
my  efforts,  I  could  not  succeed  in  pronouncing  some  words. 
Their  cabins,  which  are  long  and  wide,  are  made  of  bark ; 
they  sleep  at  the  two  extremities,  which  are  raised  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground.  They  keep  their  corn  in  large 
baskets,  made  of  cane,  or  in  gourds,  as  large  as  half  bar- 
rels. They  do  not  know  what  a  beaver  is;  their  riches 
consisting  in  the  hides  of  wild  cattle.  They  never  see 
snow,  and  know  the  winter  only  by  the  rain  which  falls 
oftener  than  in  summer.  We  eat  no  fruit  there  but  water- 
melons; if  they  knew  how  to  cultivate  their  ground,  they 
might  have  plenty  of  all  kinds. 

In  the  evening  the  sachems  held  a  secret  council  on  the 
design  of  some  to  kill  us  for  plunder,  but  the  chief  broke 
up  all  these  schemes,  and  sending  for  us,  danced  the  calu- 
met in  our  presence,  in  the  manner  I  have  described  above, 
as  a  mark  of  perfect  assurance ;  and  then,  to  remove  all 
fears,  presented  it  to  me. 

M.  Jollyet  and  I  held  another  council  to  deliberate  on 
what  we  should  do,  whether  we  should  push  on,  or  rest 
satisfied  with  the  discovery  that  we  had  made.  After 
having  attentively  considered  that  we  were  not  far  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  basin  of  which  is  31  degrees,  40 
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minutes  north,  and  we  at  33  degrees  40  minutes,  so 
that  we  could  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  days'  journey 
off:  that  the  Missisipi  undoubtedly  had  its  mouth  in 
Florida  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  not  on  the  east,  in 
Virginia,  whose  seacoast  is  at  34  degrees  north,  which  we 
had  passed,  without  having  as  yet  reached  the  sea,  uni- 
on the  western  side  in  California,  because  that  would  re- 
quire a  west,  or  west-southwest  course,  and  we  had  always 
been  going  south.  We  considered,  moreover,  that  we  risked 
losing  the  fruit  of  this  voyage,  of  which  we  could  give  no 
information,  if  we  should  throw  ourselves  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  would  undoubtedly,  at  least,  hold 
us  as  prisoners.  Besides,  it  was  clear,  that  we  weie  not  in 
a  condition  to  resist  Indians  allied  to  Europeans,  numer- 
ous and  expert  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  who  continually 
infested  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  Lastly,  we  had  gath- 
ered all  the  information  that  could  be  desired  from  the 
expedition.  All  these  reasons  induced  us  to  resolve  to  re- 
turn; this  we  announced  to  the  Indians,  and  after  a  day's 
rest,  prepared  for  it. 


Section  IX. 


1673— Return  op  the  Father,  and  the  Baptism  of  a 
Dying  Child. 

AFTER  a  month's  navigation  down  the  Missisipi, 
from  the  42d  to  below  the  34th  degree,  and  after 
having  published  the  gospel  as  well  as  I  could  to  the 
nations  I  had  met,  we  left  the  village  of  Akamsea  on  the 
17th  of  July,  to  retrace  our  steps.  We  accordingly  as- 
cended the  Missisipi,  which  gave  us  great  trouble  to 
stem  its  currents.  We  left  it  indeed,  about  the  28th  degree, 
to  enter  another  river,   [the  Illinois],  which  greatly  short- 
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ened  our  way,  and  brought  us,  with  little  trouble,  to  the 
lake  of  the  Ilinois  [as  Lake  Michigan  was  early  called]. 
We  had  seen  nothing  like  this  river  for  the  fertility  of 

the  land,  its  prairies,  woods,  wild  cattle,  stag,  deer,  wild- 
cats, bustards,  swans,  ducks,  parrots,  and  even  beaver:  its 
many  little  lakes  and  rivers.  That  on  Avhich  we  sailed,  is 
broad,  deep,  and  gentle  for  sixty-five  leagues.  During  the 
spring  and  part  of  the  summer,  the  only  portage  is  half 
a  league. 

We  found  there  an  Ilinois  town  [a  few  miles  below  Ot- 
tawa, HI.],  called  Kaskaskia,  composed  of  seventy- four 
cabins ;  they  received  us  well,  and  compelled  me  to  promise 
to  return  and  instruct  them.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  this 
tribe,  with  his  young  men,  escorted  us  to  the  Ilinois  lake, 
whence  at  last  we  returned  in  the  close  of  September  to 
the  bay  of  Fetid,  whence  we  had  set  out  in  the  beginning 
of  June. 

Had  all  this  voyage  caused  but  the  salvation  of  a  single 
soul,  I  should  deem  all  my  fatigue  well  repaid,  and  this  I 
have  reason  to  think,  for.  when  I  was  returning,  I  passed 
by  the  Indians  of  Peoria.  I  was  three  days  announcing 
the  faith  in  all  their  cabins,  after  which,  as  we  were  em- 
barking, they  brought  me  on  the  water's  edge  a  dying 
child,  which  I  baptized  a  little  before  it  expired,  by  an 
admirable  Providence  for  the  salvation  of  that  innocent 
soul. 
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